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Selections from Epistles of London Y. Meeting. 
(Continued from page 338.) 

1767.—We think it seasonable at this time, 
to repeat the following advice formerly given, 
viz: “It is matter of exceeding grief and con- 
cern to the faithful amongst us, to observe 
how far that exemplary plainness of habit, 
speech and deportment, which distinguished 
our forefathers, and for which they patiently 
underwent the reproach and contradiction of 
sinners, are now departed from by too many 
under our name, and who frequent our religious 
assemblies. A declension from the simplicity 
of truth herein, hath been, and we fear is, at- 
tended with pernicious consequences in opening 
the way of some, the more easily and unobserved, 
to attend the places of public resorts for the ex- 
ercise of sports, plays, and other hurtful and 
destructive diversions of the age, from which 
truth taught our faithful elders, and still teaches 
us, to refrain. And, indeed, the Christian 
gravity of their lives and actions always car- 
ried with it a severe reproof, and manifest oppo- 
sition to the wantonness and levity of such dan- 
gerous and sinful pastimes. Wherefore we 
beseech you, be not deceived nor led aside by 
false notions of imaginary pleasures, to partake 
with the unfruitful works of darkness, but watch 
and be sober; and, as becometh children of 
the light and of the day, abstain from every 
appearance of evil.” 

And, dear Friends, as next to our souls, our 
offspring are the most immediate objects of our 
care and concern, it is earnestly recommended 
to all parents and guardians of children, that 
the most early opportunities may be taken, in 
their tender years, to impress upon them a sense 
of the Divine Being, his wisdom, power and 
omnipresence, so as to beget a reverent awe and 
fear of Him in their hearts; and as their ca- 
oo enlarge, to acquaint them with the 

oly Scriptures, by frequent and diligent read- 
ing therein; instructing them in the great love 
of God to mankind, through Jesus Christ, the 
work of salvation by Him, and sanctification 
through his blessed spirit. For though virtue 
descendeth not by lineal succession, nor piety 
by inheritance, yet we trust, the Almighty doth 
graciously regard the sincere endeavors of those 
parents, whose early and constant care is over 


their offspring for their good; 
instruct them in the fear of the Lord, and in 
an humble waiting for, and feeling after those 
secret and tender visitations of Divine love, 


of all. 


Christianity ; 


who labor to 


which are afforded for the help and direction 
Be ye therefore excited to a faithful 
discharge of your duty. Be examples to them 


in your meetings, your families, and your em- 


—— of a diligent humble watchfulness, 
and steady regard to that holy principle in 


yourselves which you recommend to their ob- 
servance. Be careful not to indulge them in 
anything of an evil tendency. 


Keep them 
while young out of the vain fashions, the cor- 
rupt customs, and unprofitable conversation of 
the world ; training them up in that commend- 
able simplicity and plainness of speech, habits 
and manners, practised by our Lord, and his 
faithful followers; and as they ripen in age, 


guard them against the reading of plays, ro- 
mances and other licentious publications, of a 


nature prejudicial to the promotion of true 
likewise against the public past- 
times and pernicious diversions of the age, all 
which are the invention of degenerate and cor- 
rupt spirits, and strongly tend to draw the in- 
cautious mind from a sense of religious duty, 


to bring it into a state of alienation from the 


love of God, and to deprive it of that inexpres- 


sible comfort and delight which attends the 
daily exercise of religion and virtue. 


1768.—And, dear Friends, suffer the word 
of exhortation! with deep concern of spirit we 
behold the great hurt, which hath been brought 
upon our Society, from a desire and pursuit 
after the riches and splendor of this uncertain 
world; and therefore, in brotherly affection, 
we entreat those who are entrusted with earthly 
riches, that it may be the sincere engagement 
of their hearts, to be good stewards of their 
temporal possessions, and not use them to the 
gratification and indulgence of the flesh, but to 
the glory of God, their own lasting advantage, 
and the benefit of their fellow-creatures. 

And, in consideration of the difficulties which 
the laborious poor have to struggle with, in this 
time of scarcity, let us impress it, especially 
upon Friends in affluent circumstances, to sub- 
mit to a becoming frugality in their manner 
of living, in order to relieve the wants of the 
needy of all denominations with a liberal hand, 
which cannot but be acceptable to the author 
of our being, who through his servants hath 
delared, “ Blessed is he that considereth the 
poor; and he that hath pity upon the poor, 
lendeth unto the Lord, and that which he hath 
given, will He pay him again.” 

’Tis afflicting to the faithful to observe how 
pride and high-mindedness abound in many, 
whereby the way of truth is evil spoken of. 
We therefore earnestly desire that all parents 
and heads of families, may seek daily, in hu- 
mility and fear, after that power which alone is 
able to preserve us in a life of self-denial, and 
to raise our affections above earthly things, and 
establish them on durable riches; that the 


youth may not be misled by wrong example, 


nor relaxed by indulgences injurious to their 
progress in religion, but may be enabled to 
perceive, by the holy zeal of their elders, that 
they are in good measure redeemed from the 
world, its gratifications and friendships, which 
are, and ever were, at enmity with the spirit of 
God. 

We affectionately request the youth amongst 
us, who are favored with pious and exemplary 
parents, to pay all dutiful regard to their in- 
struction and example, and that they be very 
cautious of bringing grief and dishonor upon 
them by departing from the safe and commen- 
dable simplicity of the truth, the moderation 
and plainness it leads to, both in dress and ad- 
dress, and in every other part of their conduct 
and behavior. ‘“ Honor thy father and moth- 
er,” the apostle observes, “ is the first command- 
ment with promise.” Such therefore who reject 
the advice of godly parents, and set light by 
their example and authority, both bring dis- 
honor on their parents, and forfeit their own 
title to the holy promise of God. We therefore 
most fervently beseech our rising youth to buy 
the truth and sell it not, not to fashion them- 
selves after the practice of those who manifestly 
deviate from the pattern of our Lord and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ, and his humble self-denying 
followers, but that they may tread in the foot- 
steps of the flocks of his companions, “ become 
servants to God, and have their fruit unto 
holiness, that their end may be everlasting life.” 

The advice of Divine wisdom is, “ Buy the 
truth and sell it not.” But those who prefer 
the gayety, the vain customs and fluctuating 
fashions of this world, renounce wisdom for 
folly, duty for disobedience, and the reality 
of enduring substance for the flattering delu- 
sion of transitory enjoyments. 

Under an afflicting sense of the lukewarm- 
ness of many, we entreat that a solemn exami- 
nation may take place in every individual, 
whilst the merciful visitation of our heavenly 
Father’s love is continued to them, that they 
may become truly acquainted with the state of 
their own souls, You are not insensible, breth- 
ren, that mere profession is altogether empty and 
in vain. Let it therefore be your earnest en- 
deavor, to live in the life of true religion, and 
effectually to experience the work of regenera- 
tion, and perfect conversion of heart unto God ; 
walking before Him in a daily exercise of spirit, 
for the renewal of his Divine power upon your 
minds, by which alone his people are quickened 
and preserved alive, and enabled to every good 
word and work. Let close and weighty atten- 
tion be given to the inspeaking word, and seek 
after those things, which make for eternal 
peace. Awake from all indifferency of heart 
in the momentous concerns of eternity ; for the 
time hasteneth, when every pretence and form 
of religion will prove insufficient, and woe will 
be the portion of those who seek to cover them- 
selves, and not with the Spirit of the Lord. 

The great end of Divine grace being afforded 
to us is, that we should live soberly, righteously 
and godly in this present world; and that by 
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as he thought of the words, ‘I have hope in you 
yet, for I have prayed very much for you.’ 

“The young Christian observed with joy that 
Tom did not swear at, or otherwise annoy him, 
and he hoped that the words he had said to him 
had touched a secret chord in his heart. In vain 
did his cowardly companions now urge him to 
assault his new friend. 

“*T’ll tell you what,’ was Tom’s sharp, bluff 
reply. ‘ He’s the quietest young chap that we’ve 
got, and the civilest, too. So you may say what 
you like, but I won’t abuse him any more, and 
I think you had better let the man alone.’ 

“Bravo! Tom,’ exclaimed a voice by his 
side. Turning around, Tom encountered the 
foreman, with an approving smile on his coun- 
tenance. ‘ Bravo! Tom. I am right down glad 
to hear you say so. I wish you were all like 
him. Why, I shouldn't have half the trouble 
I have, if you all were. Well, well, I’ve hope 
of you yet, Tom. To tell you the truth, I had 
thought a day or two ago of getting rid of you, 
as an incorrigible fellow, but now I have some 
hopes of you.’ And with this, the foreman 
moved on. 

“*Thanks, said Tom. ‘ But you’ve not done 
for me what he has done—prayed very much 
for me.’ 

“The foreman had passed out of hearing, but 
the object of his remarks observed, in a quiet 
tone, ‘ Praise the Lord, I do, Tom.’ 

“* Well, said he,‘ I don’t know why you should, 
for I’ve been a regular torment to you ever since I 
came here. But I’m very sorry for it, and prom- 
ise that Ill never do it again. And so I hope 
you'll forgive me, though I have been so bad to 
you.” 

“I forgive you,’ was the quick response. 
‘Though you must ask God’s forgiveness, and 
you cannot do that unless you know Him, but 
if you come to Jesus, God will forgive you for 
his sake.’ 

“This struck Tom as strangely mysterious. 
‘ Don’t know Jesus,’ he replied. ‘ Come to Jesus. 
How can I come to Jesus? He won't have any- 
thing to do with me. It’s only good folks that 
go to church or chapel.’ 

“* But,’ said the other, ‘God loves you.’ 

“*No, He doesn’t,’ said Tom, respectfully. 
‘He only loves good folk.’ 

“*Ah, no, Tom,’ said the Christian workman ; 
‘it was not the righteous, good folks, but sin- 
ners, that Jesus came to save.’ 

Tom became interested in religious truth, and 
accompanied his friend to a place of religious 
worship. He was awakened to a sense of his 
sinful practices, and to walk in obedience to that 
Saviour who had mercifully touched his heart, 
and he was strengthened to acknowledge before 
his fellow-workmen in the shop, that he had 
become a scholar in the school of Christ.” 

A WANDERING BOY BROUGHT HOME. 

The sparrows are looked after, the ravens are 
fed, the grass is clothed with beauty, and the 
very hairs of our heads are all numbered; and 
yet we need to be constantly reminded of our 
Heavenly Father's faithfulness and care, his 
willingness to listen to our cries, and his ability 
to do for us exceeding abundantly above all we 
ask or think. 

The Christian, London, furnishes us this “ true 
incident,” which may encourage some doubting 
heart, and strengthen some mother to pray on 
for her “ wandering boy.” 

“We have received from Mr. George Law- 
rence the following remarkable incident, related 
in a recent letter to him by his daughter, who 
resides in Cardiff. Miss Lawrence writes: 





“‘As I am talking about gifts, I may as well 
tell you about one of those Christmas presents 
we saw distributed on boxing night at the fes- 
tival. A Norwegian ‘ wandering boy’ had left 
his home and mother twenty-one years ago, and 
had not written to the latter for sixteen years. 
He was wandering about on Christmas morning, 
in an unhappy frame of mind, when he heard 
the singing, and went into the N—— church. 
Mr. H invited all present to the festival 
next day. At the time named, the ‘ wandering 
boy’ turned up. The number of his ticket was 
fcur hundred and something, and [ think the 
corresponding present was a muffler. He did 
not trouble much about it; but before turning 
in that night, he thought he would inspect it. 
Fastened to it was a letter addressed to what- 
ever sailor should receive the gift. He opened 
it, and read the kind message from the maker 
and sender, who said she was over seventy years 
old, she had three sons who had gone to sea, the 
youngest of them had not written to her for six- 
teen years, and she knew nothing of him. Her 
signature was at the bottom. When he read it, 
imagine his feelings. Jt was his mother’s! He 
had twenty-seven pounds coming to him as 
wages. He received it, ‘ rigged himself out,’ and 
took the first steamer home to gladden her heart 
and give her a ‘Happy New Year. Was it 
not wonderful? Nearly one thousand presents 
sent, and the right one to go to the right man! 
I am sure she is a praying mother.’ ” 

Oh, that men would praise the Lord for his 
goodness, for his wonderful works to the chil- 
dren of men. 


es 


The Lady and the Surplice. 


In a letter upon clerical vestments, by Bishop 
Latané, of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
published in the Episcopal Recorder in the lat- 
ter part of 1894, an account is given of ghe cir- 
cumstances under which the surplice came to 
be used in the diocese of Virginia. The relation 
was made to the bishop by Cassius F. Lee, for 
many years “ guardian” of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary at Alexandria. This is the 
account: 

“ He said it was unknown in all that part of 
Virginia, until Rev. Mr. Johnston introduced 
it in St. Paul’s Church, Alexandria, where it 
had never been used before. Then a certain 
lady, moving out from Alexandria to Seminary 
Hill, provided a surplice, and without asking 
permission, placed it in the vestry room of the 
seminary chapel. There it hung for some time, 
the professors all opposed to it, and refusing to 
use it. In course of time, a visiting brother, 
seeing it there, used it. Then other visitors 
used it, then (extra) surplices were brought to 
the seminary for use on special occasions, and 
so gradually, with that subtle spirit of propa- 
gandism which belongs to it in common with 
every other Romish and false symbol in wor- 
ship, it came to be used generally, the students 
became familiar with it, and when they left the 
seminary carried it into the various parts of 
the State.” 

A writer in the Evangelical Churchman, seve- 
ral years ago, under the caption “ Laudism,” 
set forth the change in Episcopalianism which 
happened in the half century only, from 1595 
to 1645. The ritual performances of the latter 
date would have been accounted popish innova- 
tions in 1595, when also the doctrines of apostol- 
ical succession and baptismal regeneration were 
almost unknown. At the former period all true 
believers were recoguized as brethren, whether 
Episcopalians or not, but, later, such were 










































































branded as aliens. Bowings and obeisances 
that had been accounted intolerable, gave place 
to genuflexions that were accounted mysteriously 
religious. The simple table of the outward com- 
munion service came to be called the “ altar,” 
and being removed to the east end (like that of 
the secret lodge), was invested with the trappings 
and attributes of the popish altar. The manner 
of the service had apparently become of greater - 
consequence than the matter. “In short,” says 
this writer, “the Church of England, in 1595, 
was what our reformersstrove to make her —pure, 
spiritual, evangelical, Protestant through and 
through; whereas, in 1645, the Church had ter- 
ribly fallen in doctrine, charity and ritual.” 
This degenerate period, when the standard of 
true, spiritual religion lay trailing in the dust, 
marked the time of the rise of the Seekers, the 
Friends, and various other non-conforming 
bodies. A similar pronounced trend to cere- 
monialism is patent to all at the present day. 

Daniel Steele, the Methodist writer, in an- 
swering (several years ago) the query, “ What 
are the chief current religious perils?” places 
first the neglect of the Holy Spirit—‘ a growing 
feebleness of grasp upon the Holy Spirit as a 
reality, and a practical disuse of this source of 
all spiritual life and power.” As one of the 
proofs of this general neglect, D.S. refers to 
“the almost total absence of this vital theme 
from the higher theological periodicals of all the 
denominations. In forty years, not one article 
on this vital topic is found among the twelve 
hundred in the Bibliotheca Sacra, or Methodist 
Quarterly Review. The silence of the other de- 
nominational organs is nearly as painful. The 
bibliography of this subject is equally meagre.” 

A correspondent of the New York Sun, giv- 
ing some statistics, which, in his view, go to show 
“the glorifying of the god-ordained service of 
the mass, and restoring it to its proper position 
and prominence in the order of service,” trium- 
phantly cites these figures upon the growth of 
ceremonialism in the Established Church of 
England. He states that the number of priests 
who in 1882 assumed the “ eastward position” in 
the ceremony of the mass was 1,662 ; in 1892 they 
were 3,918. Those using eucharistic vestments 
in 1882 numbered 336; in 1892 the number had 
increased to 1,029. Altar lights were made use 
of in the earlier year by 581 priests, but ten 
years later 2,048 employed them; while in the 
same period of time users of incense increased 
from 9 to 177. 

William E. Gladstone, who is a firm believer 
in ritualistic services, in an article on “ Ritual- 
ism and Ritual,” in the Contemporary Review, 
some years since, said, in witnessing to the trend 
he had noticed, “Croases on the outside of 
chapels ; organs within them; rich, painted ar- 
chitecture; that flagrant piece of symbolism, 
the steeple; windows filled with subjects in 
stained glass; elaborate chanting; the use of 
the Lord’s Prayer, which is no more than the 
thin end of the wedge that is to introduce fixed 
forms.” Has not this wedge entered some parts 
of our own Society, where it is becoming habit- 
ual, after “ the services,” to pronounce the so- 
called “ benediction,” or to regularly sing “ God 
be with you till we meet again,” etc. 

Roman Catholicism is contemplating the steady 
advance toward itself with a great deal of com- 
placency. The Cutholie Mirror of Baltimore 
said, at the beginning of the year, that “ cele- 
brations of the Holy Eucharist at midnight and 
later were numerous in Baltimore last Christmas 
in the Protestant Episcopal churches. There 
were ‘high celebrations,’ with elaborate ritual 
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and music, and ‘low celebrations’ at intervals 
between, and the ritualistic party seems to be 
growing in power and numbers here as else- 
where. Our Episcopal friends, for fear of 
offending Bishop Paret, do not like to openly 
use the word ‘ mass,’ at least in print, bat they 
do use it in private speech, and imitate the mass 
as closely as possible in fact.” 

The Catholic News replies to the Protestant 
sentiment, “ We shall not go to Canossa,” by 
showing that, in the celebration of religious 
festivals commanded by the pope, but not by 
Christ, Protestantism is on the road to the same 
humiliation as that to which Henry IV. was 
subjected. “A Sunday-school convention,” it 
says, “ representing, of course, many Calvinistic 
hodies, has resolved to have special services on 
Christmas, Easter, Ascension, Pentecost and 
Good Friday. What would the old Scotchmen 
who fought so bravely against the introduction 
of a bag of pipes, as they call an organ, think 
of all this? Moreover, Congregationalists, Pres- 
byterians, Baptists and others are adopting or 
adapting the Episcopal marriage and funeral 
service. The tendency all along the line is to 
Canossa.” 

The Churchman, in view of this approachment, 
is emboldened to believe that the hour for re- 
union has come, seeing that “those outside of 
our pale show a lively interest in the work of 
the Church,” and, further, because there is “a 
growing desire for liturgic worship and the 
keeping of the days of the Christian year by 
those formerly unaccustomed to them, and a 
practical accommodation of a sort of episcopacy 
to their needs by the various bodies, who thus 
acknowledge a felt want.” It is well, mean- 
while, in hesitating over the overtures for an 
outward church union, that the dissenting bodies 
are stumbled effectually by the unacceptable 
doctrine of the historic episcopate, which State 
episcopacy will never yield. Christian union is 
feasible; in fact, it is; (R. Barclay well defines 
it), but it is very far from being a term inter- 
changeable with church union as now understood. 

We are approaching that day of elaborate 
ritualistic observance called Easter. Shall we 
rejoice, or shall we mourn, over the evidences 
that it is so generally being adapted to what is 
claimed to be “a felt want?” Is the want spir- 
itual, or is it sensuous? Is it of heaven, or of 
earth? “The religious bodies here,” said a 
Philadelphia correspondent ofthe Living Church, 
some years ago, “ vied with the Church in the 
decoration of their houses of worship on the 
queen of feasts, Easter. In some instances the 
wealth of flowers and the richness of music were 
greater. All this shows the drift of men’s minds, 
and that they, ere long, will, in no small num- 
bers, knock for admission to the full privileges 
of theChurch.” A W: ashington correspondent, 
after telling of the new and novel bonnet and- 
gown parade following: the forty man-imposed 
penitential days, said, “In the churches large 
congregations, elaborate floral dec -orations, bril- 
liant musical programs, and sermons appropri- 
ate for the occasion, were the rule. Some of 
the prominent places of worship could not more 
than half accommodate the throngs who came 
to hear the music and see the dresses.” An 
exercised correspondent in Boston(not a Friend) 
wrote : “ There has been a rapid increase of late 
years in the observance of Lent, with all the 
meaningless farce and folly attending it, and 
never before has its observance been so general 
as the present season. And this in the Pilgrim 
City !” 

























































































(To be concluded. 
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Selected for ‘THE FRIEND.” 
SORROW-TOUCHED. 


Jacob wrestled with the angel, 
And prevailed at break of day 

But with halting step eaee. 
Went along his pilgrim way. 









For ‘‘ THE FRIEND,” 


Sir William Petty. 


He was one of the first Fellows of the Royal 
Society of England, and a man of great intel- 
lectual activity. He lived in the stormy time of 
Cromwell, and the Charles’s; and although he 
did not take an active part in military matters, 
experienced some of the political mutations of 
the period. 

He early developed a taste for literature and 
science, and when quite young, bound himself 
apprentice as a cabin boy. By some accident 
he broke his leg and was left by the ‘sailors at 
an inn near Caen in France. Here he became 
locally noted as the English boy who could 
speak Latin and Greek. He supported himself 
by trading, for which he seems to have had a 
natural aptitude, entered the college at Caen 
and prosecuted his studies in the languages and 
mathematics. In Paris he was introduced into 
a circle of scientists. 
in 1646, 

Among his inventions and plans were a mani- 
fold letter writer, and a scheme for making a 
bridge which should span a river without any 
intermediate support. He removed to Oxford, 
where he was appointed a “ fellow ” of Brasenose 
College, and a Deputy Professor of Anatomy, 
Here a circumstance occurred which made his 
name known to the whole country. One Ann 
Green was convicted of murdering her child, 








So of those who are victorious 
In the conflict, over sin, 

All who rise from depths of sorrow, 
A sublimer height to win. 








Sorrow-touched ? Be patient with them, 
Tis God’s finger on them laid; 

Though they neither shrink nor murmur, 
And in heart are undismayed. 









Do not ask them to forget it: 
Can that touch be lightly worn? 
Wrestling by the brook of Jabbok— 
Marks of conflict must be borne. 













Sorrow touched? they’re ever with us; 
Though our hearts with gladness thrill, 
Some are wrestling with the angel 
In the darkness—wrestling still. 


Some have risen, thongh in weakness, 
As the angel sped his way ; 

For they saw with clearer vision 
At the breaking of the day. 


—Annie Sherwood Hawkes. 
— 


LINES 
Composed by J. A. GARFIELD for a young girl’s album, 
when a young professor at Hiram College, 1857. 
If the treasures of ocean were laid at my feet, 
And its depths were all robbed of its coral and pearl, 
And the diamonds were brought from the mountains’ 























retreat, and executed by hanging. The operation was 
And with them were placed all the wealth of the] most clumsily performed, but at length the 
world— , 


sheriff was satisfied that she was dead, and the 
body was taken to the dissecting-room. There 
signs of life were observed in the body, and Dr. 
Petty and his associate, by the aid of warmth 
and cordials, restored her to consciousness. 
Though legally dead, she is said to have been 
married and become the mother of children. 

In 1652 he was appointed Physician General 
to the army in Ireland, with a salary of three 
hundred and sixty-five pounds. The civil war 
was now over, and the English government had 
resolved on a vast scheme for colonizing the 
country with new settlers. Before the actual 
commencement of hostilities between the king 
and parliament, two million five hundred thous- 
and acres of Irish land had been pledged in 
1642 to those who should “adventure” the money 
necessary to raise an army to put down the re- 
bellion of the native Roman Catholic popula- 
tion. When Ireland was finally conquered it 
was by a portion of the New Model army of 
Cromwell and Fairfax. The arrears of pay of 
all these regiments, it was also proposed to satisfy 
out of Irish lands. Besides these there were 
other creditors to whom money was owing for 
salaries or otherwise. By Act of Parliament, 
the Church and Crown lands, and the estates of 
all proprietors who could not prove that they 
had shown “ constant good affection ” were ap- 
propriated to the use of the Commonwealth. 
This meant in practice the confiscation of the 
estates of all the heads of the ancient Roman 
Catholic population, and of most of the old 
Anglo-Irish nobility. The Presbyterians in 
Ulster and the English merchants in the town 
fared little better. Then the whole of the upper 
and middle classes in Ireland were crushed in 
a common ruin. The proscribed classes were 
ordered to go across the Shannon into Con- 
naught, unless they preferred to go abroad—an 
alternative which large numbers accepted. It 
is said that forty thousand of the most active- 
spirited men went abroad and took service 
under the kings of France, Spain and Poland. 
Many of their deserted wives and families were 


Not silver, nor gold, nor spoils of the sea, 

Nor the garland of fame that the world can bestow, 
But a purified heart that from sin is made free, 

I would ask for thee, friend, on thy journey below. 







oo 


A Goop Srart Important.— This is the 
season of the year when my mind wanders most 
frequerftly to the young beginners. Half the 
battle in farming and housekeeping i is in start- 
ing right. I remember several young pairs who 
set out about the time the head and I embarked. 
“No use in being poor and looking poor,” 
seemed to be their motto. High-priced stock 
and machinery, fine furniture and clothing, 
and all the comforts and conveniences that their 
forefathers had who had climbed the ladder 
slowly aod surely was demanded by them. 
They paid interest on money to buy what they 
could have done without, at least until they 
had earned the wherewithal to buy. Whena 
dollar was earned, there was some debt awaiting 
it. Thus the years rolled by, and those who 
were over-ambitious then to have what did not 
rightfully belong to them are not found stand- 
ing among the substantial and reliable business 
men and women of the present day. They are 
still on the lookout for that dollar to pay some 
standing debt, are known as money borrowers, 
and are living illustrations of the truth of the 
old adage that “ He who goes a-borrowing goes 
a-sorrowing.” 

There are misfortunes and contingencies the 
most careful cannot guard against, but all can 
go slow if they will and not set upa style of 
living beyond their cash in hand. “Creep be- 
fore you walk” is a law of nature that it is not 
safe to disregard.—Mary Sidney in the Farm 
Journal. 
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“Oh, Friends, wait to feel the governing hand 
of God, to govern you in your - affairs, that 8) 
He may really be acknowledged by you the 
Lord of earth as well as he aven, the Ruler of 
your trading and dealings, as well as of your 
religion and profession.” —Sreruen Crisp. 









He returned to England | 
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kidnapped and shipped wholesale into the West 
Indies—a nefarious traffic in which the slave- 
dealing merchants of Bristol acquired a bad 
pre-eminence. 

As some of the lands were forfeited and some 
not, and as they varied greatly in value and 

roductiveness, the division was a complicated 

problem, especially in a country where there 
were no maps, and no regular system of survey. 
Dr. Petty proposed to survey the country and 
map out the whole of the forfeited lands as a 
base for the ultimate subdivision among the 
claimants. He asked a compensation of six 
pounds per one thousand acres, and promised 
to complete the task in thirteen months. 

When the preliminary arrangements had 
been made, Dr. Petty organized a staff of one 
thousand persons, consisting of forty clerks at 
headquarters, and a little army of surveyors 
and under measurers, who worked on the spot 
in each district. Great pains were taken to 
secure the most trusty men to locate the bounda- 
ries in each barony. In the construction of his 
surveying instruments, one man was employed 
to make the measuring chains; another the 
magnetic needles, another turned the boxes in 
which they were placed ; another made the legs 
for the stands, &c.—in short, Dr. Petty proved 
himself a wonderfully efficient organizer. The 
quantity of line measured by chain and needle, 
reduced to miles, was enough to have encom- 
passed the earth near five times. 

After the labor of the survey was completed, 
there remained the difficult task of distributing 
the lands among the claimants. Much of this 
eventually devolved on Dr. Petty, who found 
it a thankless task. The great officers of the 
army were eager to secure large allotments and 
in the most valuable part of the island, and no 
honest man in Dr. Petty’s place could avoid in- 
curring their ill-will. The disputes and quar- 
rels arising from this source followed him nearly 
to the end of life. Sir Thomas Larcom, one of 
the most skilled of modern Irish administrators, 
wrote in 1851, “It is difficult to imagine a work 
more full of perplexity and uncertainty than to 
locate thirty-two thousand officers, soldiers and 
followers, with adventurers, settlers and credi- 
tors of every kind and class, having different 
and uncertain claims, on lands of different and 
uncertain value in detached parcels sprinkled | c 
over two-thirds of the surface of Ireland ; nor a 
task more thankless in the eyes of the contem- 
porary millions.” 

One of the army officers, named Hierom 
Sankey, being dissatisfied with some of the 
land that had fallen to him by lot, wished to 
surrender three thousand acres of it, and have 
liberty to select in lieu three thousand acres in 
whatever location he should choose. The Com- 
missioners refused his request, and he attributed 
this refusal to Dr. Petty’s influence, and became 
a bitter opponent to him. Henry Cromwell was 
Lord Deputy in Ireland, and had confidence in 
the doctor’s honesty and ability. But after 
Oliver’s death, Hierom became a member of the 
parliament and brought grave charges of bribery 
and corruption against the doctor which he was 
unable to substantiate. In the political turmoil 
which followed, there was a time in which Dr. 
Petty was seriously in danger from the malice 
of his enemies. But the restoration of Charles 
II. to the throne of England, through the action 
of General Monk, put an end to this peril. 
The king was favorably disposed towards science, 
and Dr. Petty was decidedly a scientific man. 
During the latter 
were much occupied with questions of political 





economy, especially those relating to the welfare 
of Ireland and the promotion of its interesis. 


was recited to us under circumstances that place 
its truthfulness beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
And it is the most impressive lesson of the 
healthfulness of plain living that has fallen 
under our notice.— Editor of Christian Advocate. } 


young man. 
among the hills of New England, from which, 
by hard work and close living, he gained an 
honest and honored position in the community. 


thrifty town in Massachusetts, and it was there 
that, with stout hearts and high ambitions, we 
were to scale the hill of fortune. 


the way, and happily we sped, laying by a 
small sum—a very small sum—each year, until 
two sweet daughters were born to us. 
the first time we began to do without extras, 
and a little later to scrimp in all directions, for 
our desired fortune was not only still to be 
gained, but these our jewels were to be cultured 
and polished. 


one year old when the dear father became ill. 
It seemed only a slight cold, to be worn out and 
shaken off; his work went on as usual. 























ers came to their meals looking pale and tired, 
said very little and returned to their work. I 
was much pleased with so quiet a company and 
went cheerily on. 

The grocer had agreed to supply all I re- 
quired and wait for his pay until the end of the 
month, when the boarders would pay me. Early 
and late I worked hard, doing everything— 
washing, cooking, all with my own hands. The 
month ended, I received all the boarders’ money 
and went directly to my grocer. Judge, if you 
can, of my consternation—his bill far exceeded 
the board money! I gave him all I had and 
promised the rest as soon as possible. 

Instead of returning directly home, I went to 
my old neighbor, who had been ia and out since 
I first called upon her for advice. When I ar- 
rived I could not speak, but burst into a flood 
of tears. The dear old soul tried to soothe me, 
and as soon as [ could restrain myself, I told 
her all and said, “What shall Ido?’ In her 
kind old voice she said : 

“My dear, how do you cook ?” 

“QO,” I replied, “no one could be any more 
saving and careful than I have been; not a 
speck | has been wasted. I have tried to live just 
as a poor farmer does. Once a week it has been 
a plain boiled dinner and apple pie. The next 
day I hash it up and give them old-fashioned 
suet pudding. The next day salt cod with fried 
pork and apple dumplings ; then hash the fish 
and go back to apple pie, and soon. My break- 
fasts and suppers are always just pick- -ups, with 


J. W. 





He who Runs may Read. 


[The following narrative is literally true. It 


In 1863 I was married to a most excellent 
His father owned a small farm 


My husband had already found business in a 


Our path seemed bright and sure, no lions in 


Then for 


Alas! alas! our youngest daughter was but 


Then 


























for awhile, and [ neither thought nor 
upon whom the burden of our support should 
fall ; 
my mind that I must work to accomplish for 
our children what we had so planned together. 








part of his life, his thoughts 


came a cough, but even that was ignored until 
the flushed face and labored breathing devel- 
oped ; then all ambition ceased, and in its place 
came an overwhelming trembling, a fear that 
has no words. 
fatherless children in my arms I traversed the 
never-to-be-forgotten road to that place of rough 
and overgrown graves where I buried all my 
hope and ambition. 


The end was near. With my 


My husband’s parents kindly took us home 
eared 


but this could not last long. It came to 


I dreamed of this until I fancied ghat L could 


see his smiling face, and almost hear his voice 


calling on me to take heart and be brave, for 


our children must be educated as carefully as I 


had been by my mother after the death of my 
father; and I knew that my mother had spent 
herself in my behalf and had gone to her re- 
ward, 

In a moment all my fear was gone. I, too, 
will work and my children shall have success. 
But what could I do? Absolutely nothing, ex- 
cept in the little way of housekeeping, which I 
had learned since my marriage. I pondered ; at 
length I heard that in a certain factory village 
in the Eastern part of the State the manufac- 
turing company owned all the houses in one 
street, and permitted anyone to occupy them 
rent free who would “ board the operatives for 
three dollars per week.” That I could do. I 
proceeded to the place at once, found a house 
vacant, and engaged it, being encouraged by a 
woman who said she had “ done well in keeping 
boarders in that house fur a good many years.” 


and all, for three dollars‘each per week. With 
my own furniture, which I had kept, a little 
which I borrowed, and a bed or two to be paid 
for in the near future, I began. 

My children could play about the kitchen 
without very greatly hindering me. 





I was to keep ten of the mill hands, washing 


My board- 


plenty of brown bread or corn cake.” 


Her next question was, “Do you use much 


shortening ?” 


“No, just as little as possible in pie-crust, 


sweet cake, and gingerbread.” 


“ What do you use for shortening ?” 
“I save all my meat drippings and use a very 
little lard. Never a bit of butter, because that 


> ” 
costs so much. 


“What kind of butter do you use on your 
table?” 

“ Just good, sweet country butter.” 

Then my old friend took off her glasses and 
wiped them, and while holding them in her 
fingers said : “ You are young, and ’tisn’t strange 
you don’t know how to make it pay. I think 
likely your boarders were lively, and always 
came to the table with sharp appetites.” 

“QO, yes, they picked up wonderfully from the 
first.” 

“ Now,” said she, “I am going to tell you how 
to keep boarders so as to get rich. I have done 
it, and you can if you will mind what I say. 
Buy old meat for less than half price, and put 
in so much seasoning that it won't taste. 

“ Buy half new and half skim milk, and they 
won’t know the difference. Never so much as 
think of a country boiled dinner. Make rich 
sweet cake of all sorts, fill everything with lard, 
put as much as you can in your bread and in 
your pies, so that it will try out in baking. As 
for your brown bread, don’t let them have it 
more than once a week. Always have white 
bread, filled with lard, and doughnuts just as 
full as you can get them. Buy your butter at 
the stores. It won’t cost half what country but- 

ter does. Old butter, of course. The boarders 
won t compl: 1in, but you will see that they won’t 
be quite so lively and hearty. Put everything, 
doughnuts, sweet cake, and all you can muster 
on the table at every meal. It will look like a 
bountiful table, and yet serve the purpose of 
keeping them tired and sick of it all. Your 
work won’t be near so hard, either. You go 
home and try it next month, and if you don’t a 
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good deal more than pay all up for this month 
and next, too, I'll pay it for you.” I tried her 
plan, and have piled up money and have edu- 
cated my children well. But they and I kept to 
the plain food. 
























































Epistle of Stephen Crisp. 














the goodness of God, keep in the savor thereof, 
and let not your minds be stolen away from 
that which is living, for that which is living 
cometh from above, and makes you lively, but 
that which is corruptible cometh from the earth 
and brings death with it over your souls; and, 
therefore, watch in diligence to retain the savor 
of the life of Truth, that you may live, from a 
sense that Christ liveth in you, who is the seed, 
the Truth, the noble plant, aad grows and bring- 
eth forth fruit in you. 

And all Friends everywhere, who thus keep 
and retain the savor of life in them, they will 
come to feel daily quickenings thereby, and will 
have power over the nature that is dead, in 
Adam, to all good works, and especially to wait- 
ing upon God with a steadfast and staid mind. 

Nothing so hard as this to that old and corrupt 
nature which is soon weary. This is that na- 
ture which cannot watch with Christ one hour, 
but let his trials and sufferings be never so 
great, this leads from watching to sleeping, this 
hath no fellowship with the seed of God in its 
sufferings, and shall have none in its dominion. 
And where this drowsy nature stands uncruci- 
fied, it keeps you in the weakness, out of the 
power, and this brings out of the savor and feel- 
ing of the goodness of God, and so makes meet- 
ings unprofitable; and as it comes through 
custom to be allowed and subjected to, it leads 
into hypocrisy, that is to say, into a professing 
to wait upon God, and a presenting the body in 
the meeting, and then letting the heart, which 
God requires, depart from Him, even into the 
ease and liberty of the flesh, in which the Apos- 
tle said, they that lived could not please God. 

Therefore, dear Friends, in the name of God, 
I exhort you, consider what you do when you 
assemble ‘together ; ; and let it be in the name of 
Jesus, that is, in his power, not in the weakness 
nor in the flesh, like a fleshly meeting, but in his 
name and power make war with the flesh and 
with the drowsy spirit that lodgeth there, and 
in the faith overcome it, and be not overcome 
by it, for that is bondage, and hold your meet- 
ings in the Spirit, where every one is made 
alive, and flourish and grow in life and in do- 
minion, and shine forth to the glory of God and 
to the comforting and refreshing one of another. 
For now, as ary one suffereth himself to be 
overtaken with sleep in a meeting, he loseth the 
sense of the power of God, he becomes a grief 
to the diligent and an evil example to the neg- 
ligent, and brings himself under the judgment 
of God’s power in his own conscience, which, 
when he awaketh, riseth up against him ; and 
also he is under the judgment of the power in 
the whole meeting, which, when he comes to a 
true sense of, will be no light thing. And fur- 
ther, if any that are unbelieving come in among 
you ‘and see such things among you, that make 
a profession of an inward power and an inward 
quickening spirit, and a worship that is inward 
in the Spirit and Truth, herein causeth such the 
name of God to be dishonored, the way of Truth 
to be holden in little esteem by such who know 
it not in themselves, and a stumbling-block is 
hereby laid in their way to hinder them from 
any further seeking after the Truth. 

Oh, Friends, consider these things, and be all 










































































































































































































































































































































































All Friends everywhere who have tasted of 
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diligent in this matter, and let not that earthly 
part have liberty, but let it be kept in the cross 
till it dies, or else it will keep and hold you dead 
and insensible of God or one another. And 
this is that which hath hindered the growth of 
many, namely, their carelessness in coming to 
meetings, and their slothfulness when they are 
there. Therefore, for the time to come, let every 
one that bears the profession of Truth, be diligent 
in the work of God, and be good examples to each 
other, and observe your time and hour of com- 
ing to meeting, and set not one hour and then 
come at another, and neglect not your middle- 
week meetings by reason of your outward occa- 
sions, for that will not bring a blessing upon 
your affairs ; but let all things give way to the 
service of God, and then all things will work 
together for good unto you, and there shall be 
no lack of anything that is good for you. 

So, dear Friends, in the true love of God have 
I written this unto you, as it lay upon me from 
the Lord, as a word of exhortation, to stir up 
the pure mind in you all. And the God of 
power and strength give you of his might and 
of his power to help 1 you in all your necessities 
and in all your combats, and strengthen your 
faith, in which and by which the victory is ob- 
tained, which is the desire of my soul for you 
all, who am your friend in the fellowship of the 
Gospel. 

snneninssnaaettilipeanienenianes 
“Hamlin the Baker.” 

Cyrus Hamlin, the first president of Roberts 
College, Constantinople, was the first man to 
establish a steam flour-mill and bakery in Tur- 
key. In spite of the opposition of the whole 
guild of bakers, the enterprise was highly suc- 
cessful, for the reason that Hamlin sold good 
bread always above weight. 

During the Crimean War, Lord Raglan es- 
tablished his military hospital in the Selimieh 
barracks at Scutari, which had been built by 
Moltke. One day Hamlin was asked by an or- 
derly to call upon — Mapleton at the hospital. 
After some demur, he did so. As he entered, 
the doctor asked brusquely, without salutation : 

“ Are you Hamlin, the baker?” 

“No, sir, 1 am the Rev. Mr. Hamlin, an 
American mjssionary.” 

“That is just about as correct as anything I 
get in this country. I send for a baker and I 
get a missionary.” 

There happened to be two loaves of bread on 
the table, and Hamlin said, “I presume it is 
bread you want, and you don’t care whether it 
comes from a heathen or a missionary.” 

“Exactly so,” answered the doctor. 

After some sparring between the American 
missionary and the English officer, Hamlin 
agreed to furnish bread for hospital use, and 
taking up the printed contract to do this, in 
order to sign it, noticed that it said: “ To de- 
liver bread every morning between the hours of 
eight and ten, or at such other hours as might 
be agreed upon.” Hamlin paused a moment, 
and then said: “It will be necessary to insert in 
this contract the words ‘ except Sabbath’ after 
the word ‘ morning.’ The bread can be deliv- 
ered Saturday evening, say at sunset.” 

“The laws of war do not regard the Sabbath,” 
replied the agent of the British government, 
eurtly, “I cannot change a syllable in that form 
of contract.’ 

“ Very well, sir 
bread. 


: then I will not furnish the 
I have not sought the business.” 


To the hospital this refusal meant the loss of 


fresh food; to the missionary hundreds of dol- 
lars fur the cause for which the good missionary 
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had given his life. Nevertheless he did not 
flinch, so the other had to give way. 

“The chief purveyor,” said the doctor, after g 
pause, is a good Scotch Christian, and he will 
arrange with you for that.” 

So Hamlin furnished the bread on his own 
conditions. 

Later, a large camp of the English army was 
formed at Hyder Pasha, and again Hamlin was 
engaged to supply bread at the rate of twelve 
thousand pounds a day. 

The first delivery at the camp was dramatic, 
The soldiers were waiting impatiently to receive 
it. They seized the loaves ravenously, and 
tasted them. Then the bread was hurled high 
in the air, and the joyful cry rang through the 
ranks: 

“ Hooray for good English bread !” 

The provost of the camp was overbearing and 
rude, and some trouble was anticipated over the 
double Saturday delivery. On the first Satur- 
day at sunset, Hamlin, preceding the long line 
of carts, saluted the provost and said: 

“As it is Saturday, I deliver the supply of 
bread for Sabbath; as at the hospital, so at the 
camp.” 

This was met with a volley of oaths, and the 
order to take the bread back and deliver it in 
the morning. Hamlin, unheeding the order, 
left the bread and departed quietly. To the 
missionary’s astonishment the next Saturday 
morning the provost wrote on his receipt, “ Re- 
member the double Saturday delivery.” 

This illustrates a fact that is noteworthy : that 
it is rarely the case where a man stands con- 
scientiously firm to right principles that he will 
meet obstacles to prevent his carrying them out 
in any enterprise in which he may be engaged. 
— Youth's Companion. 





Natural History, Science, etc. 

The Mistletoe Family.-—As if the trees had not 
enough to contend with from elbowing, smother- 
ing and strangling, another enemy, the blood- 
sucker, has arisen to disturb their peace. Species 
of Loranthacee—the mistletoe family—are very 
common in the forest. Unlike the pretty Christ- 
mas bush, however, these are monsters of a most 
pronounced type, often forming bushes twenty 
feet through. Like the stranglers, they are 
propagated by birds, which eat the glutinous 
pulp of their berries, and clear away the seeds 
by rubbing them on the branches of trees, to 
which they adhere. Myriads of these seeds 
germinate in every direction on leaves, and 
even rotten wood, but if they do not happen to 
find a congenial spot on some living branch or 
twig, they perish very quickly. Instead of a 
radicle, the germ produces a sucking disk, which 
immediately adheres to its living support, and 
begins draining the sap, to support, first, its 
cotyledons, and then its long, whip-like stems. 
As the parasite gets strong, its long extensions 
spread from branch to branch and from twig to 
twig, every extending, octopus-like arm pro- 
vided with sucking disks, which adhere to and 
bleed the tree in a hundred different places. 
Branch after branch is dried up, but as the lo- 
ranth has many strings to his bow, this does not 
hurt him much. There are always more to con- 
quer, and unless the tree stands alone, which is 
of course impossible in the forest, he rarely 
comes to grief. It is not to his advantage that 
the tree should die quickly, and therefore the 
longer it can support him the better. However, 
even the most sturdy giant of the forest suffers 
greatly from such continual depletion, and may 
be so weakened as to lag behind in the race for 
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life, with the ultimate result that it is smothered 
by its fellows.—In the Guiana Forest. 












































The Waldensian Colony in North Carolina. | 


J. S. Coffman, a Mennonite brother, writing 
in the Herald of Truth, gives some account of 
the Waldensian colony in North Carolina. He 
says: “On Monday, March 18th, I left the 
brethren in Dixon Co., Tenn., going by Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga and Knoxville, to Burke 
Co., N.C. While the trip was pleasant in the 
main, some sad memories were revived. The 
unpleasantness between the States, North and 
South, thirty to thirty-five years ago, came 
vividly to mind as we passed the places made 
historic by great battles and fearful loss of 
human lite, such as Nashville, Murfreesboro, 
Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ridge, etc. May 
God hasten the day when national disputes and 
civil strife shall be settled without bloodshed, 
and the Prince of Peace shall reign. Many who 
call themselves his subjects appear not to have 
learned the spirit or the life of their professed 
Leader. The thousands of grassy mounds and 
white slabs in the neatly kept soldiers’ ceme- 
teries in the South will no doubt for many years 
stand as monuments of the possible cruelty and 
inhumanity, in 1864, of creatures bearing the 
image of a merciful and loving God. 

“This colony emigrated from the valleys of 
Piedmont, in Northwestern Italy, on the south- 
ern slopes of the Alps Mountains. These valleys 
have been the homes of the historic Waldensi- 
ans fur probably more than a thousand years. 
On account of the crowded condition of the in- 
habitants in the Alpine valleys a number of 
the native Waldenses determined to emigrate to 
America, where they could have wider scope 
for development, and at the same time enjoy 
religious freedom, which has almost constantly 
been denied them until the last few years. 

“The colony is located in Burke Co., N. C., 
on the Southern system of railroads, between 
Saulsbury and Asheville, two and a half miles 
west of Conelly Springs. The settlement began 
in the summer of 1893. Five thousand acres of 
land are held by the colony, being only the half 
of what had originally been purchased of the 
Morganton Improvement Company. The colony 
consists at present of thirty-six families, which - *) I ) ' 
average about seven members to each family. | 29th); oe a - ee eee they a s 

“ Other families are expected soon from Italy. ae welcome from many friends. At the Se ect 

; ‘ /*| Yearly Meeting, on the 30th, Hannah Stratton did 
Each colonist owns his own farm, the average | not go into the meeting until the concern which 
size of which is about sixty acres. The whole | she had was considered by the ministers and elders, 
tract, when bought by the Waldensians, was| and she was invited to come in. The reason for 
covered by a forest (principally of pine and | this cautious procedure was that Dublin Yearly 
oak), except a few acres on some of the farms. Meeting is not in correspondence with that of Ohio. 
Considerable land has been cleared by some of at oa hea ~ freer or Srcumenn ieee 
the most enterprising, and those who have been Meeting on Fourth and Fifth-day (first and second 
longest here. Corn, wheat, potatoes and vege- | of Fifth Month). The remarks made by H. H. Strat- 
tables have been the principal crops as yet.| ton when the state of Society was before the meet- 
But as it is, beyond doubt, a good location for | ing, seemed to be well accepted. Although there 
fruit, the colonists expect to engage in fruit- | seemed to be but little solidity in some of their 
growing, especially grapes. Most of the colo- ee caaaiened yet i was ete ae lives 
nists are poor,and they live very economically, | gm number of living member, whose lives 
yet apparently comfortably, and all appear ‘a promote Christ’s kingdom on tah ; : 
happy. They are strictly an agricultural people,| Hf. H. Stratton was engaged in the ministry ina 
and so have not even a village in their colony. | meeting for worship on Sixth-day morning, Fifth 
Their station, Valdese, is simply a railroad sid- | Month 3rd. The Yearly Meeting closed on Third- 
ing, with a few farm-houses in sight, along with 
a small grocery and the post office. 

“ A chapel and school-house have been built, 


day, the seventh of Fifth Month. Our American 
the first floor being used as the chapel and the 


Friends, after attending a meeting for worship on 

the following day, looked towards going to Mount 
second-story as the school-room. Their school 
runs nine months of the year, which fact as- 


Mellick. 
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sures us that they are well interested in the — —__—_ 
education of their children. English, French 
and Italian are taught. French is generally the 
family language, but many speak Patois (Pot’- 
wa). The worship is conducted principally in 


French, yet the pastor preaches an Italian ser- 
mon every few weeks. 

“‘ The sisters wear, at times of worship, a plain, 
modest white head costume not unlike the white 
caps of the Mennonite women. The dress of the 
women is plain and simple, with but little effort 
at ornamenting. 

*“No member of the church is allowed to 
belong to any secret society whatever. They are 
a peaceable and peace-loving people, yet they 
are not non-resistant. In the times of the great 
persecutions they gradually fell into the prac- 
tice of defending themselves against their unre- 
lenting foes—the Catholics. But the early his- 
tories of the Waldensians show clearly that 
they had the spirit of Christ, and were willing 
to suffer rather than do violence. The time is 
plainly shown in history when they departed 
from their early non-resistant principles. 

“Taken all in all these Waldensians are a 
noble people, and maintain many of the true 
principles of Christianity, as held by the ancient 
Waldensians. Being among them, a Mennonite 
is struck by many marksof resemblance between 
them and our own people.” 


_ —— —_ 


Items. 


Movements of Hannah H. Stratton and ¢ bompany.— 
The letter from which the information published in 
our last number was gathered, was dated on the 
twenty-seventh of Fourth Month, at Queenstown, 
Ireland. On the afternoon of that day, our friends 
went by rail to Waterford. They enjoyed the ride, 
vegetation being very green, and wild flowers nu- 
merous, and the furze bushes being abundant and 
in full bloom. The Furze is a shrub about two 
or three feet high, extremely branched, and the 
branches terminating in spines. The flowers are 
yellow. Linnzus, the botanist, is said to have 
burst into exclamations of grateful rapture when 
he first saw a common covered with furze bushes 
glowing in the profusion of their rich golden flowers. 

In the southern part of Ireland, the fences were 
all of stone, looking massive and substantial, and 
mostly covered with something green. 

At Waterford they were kindly received and 
cared for by a Friend, with whom they remained 
until Second-day, attending two meetings at Water- 
ford on First-day, which “ were good, solid meet- 
ings.” On Second-day afternoon, (Fourth Month 


































Skunk Culture—A writer from Wisconsin re- 
lates in Forest and Stream, his experience in 
raising skunks. He says that about six years 
before, he fuund six skunks in a hollow log. He 
plugged up both ends of the log and hauled it 
to the place selected for his park. He dug a 
ditch around a piece of ground and placed 
boards edgewise in the ditch, so that the skunks 
could not dig under them. A fence was built 
around the place, and the captured skunks liber- 
ated. They burrowed under stumps and made 
themselves at home. In the spring there were 
numerous young ones in the enclosure. He says 
skunks are very nervous animals, and dogs or 
strangers should never be allowed to bother 
them. 




















































































Intelligence in a Cat.—Some three years ago, 
while on my way to Boston, I spent a few days 
with some good friends named Payne, who own 
a pleasant place called “ Hill Farm,” near Pas- 
coag, R. I. Payne is a retired Methodist 
preacher, and proved a very interesting and 
genial host, full of stories and anecdotes, which 
he tells with pleasing effect. 

One evening, our conversation related espe- 
cially to peculiar instances of intelligence on the 

art of domestic animals, and the following 
ase of stories were told by my host. I give 
them, as nearly as I can remember, in his own 
language : 

“Several years ago, we had no less than a 
half-dozen cats about the house and barns. 

“One morning, as we were eating breakfast, 
a favorite house-cat walked in and deposited 
two young kittens upon the floor, and then 
looked up to the group around the table, with 
an expression which seemed to say : ‘ Allow me 
to introduce my youngest pair of twins.’ 

“T turned from the table and exclaimed : 

“*What! more cats? Well, I'll kill those 
kittens after breakfast.’ 

“The mother-cat looked up, eyed me sharply, 
as if to convince herself that I was in earnest, 
and then, turning around, picked up her chil- 
dren, one after the other, and carried them out 
of the house before we had hardly time to real- 
ize that they were gone. 

“For some weeks we saw nothing more of the 
trio, and the children mourned the loss of their 
pets, 
“ At last a member of the family called one 
morning at the house of a neighbor living a 
mile away on another road, and there, making 
themselves at home in the kitchen, were puss 
and her two kittens. 

“After mutual recognition, it was learned, 
by questioning the farmer’s children, that the 
cat had brought her little ones there the very 
day she had fled from her old home—evidently 
to save their lives. 

“They were carried back to our house, but 
nothing could induce the mother to risk them 
there, and they again disappeared and took 
refuge with their adopted friends, where they 
all remained till the kittens were sufficiently 
grown to take care of themselves, when the old 
cat returned and resumed housekeeping at the 
former home, as though nothing had happen- 
ed,” 

Here was a case where the mother-cat evi- 
dently understood the meaning conveyed in 
Payne’s words, “I'll kill those kittens.”’— Our 
Dumb Animals. 













































































































































































FIFTH MONTH 25, 1895. 













In the American Friend of Fourth Month 
25th, there is published a long account of the 
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proceedings of a Friends’ First-day School As- 
sociation which was held in Friends’ Twelfth 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth Month 16th of 
the present year. 

While all admit the great value of the Bible 
as a repository of facts and doctrines connected 
with the Christian religion, and that it is able 
to make wise unto salvation, “through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus,” and that, therefore, 
we should diligently and reverently read it, 
yet many Friends feel that there is a danger of 
having attention so fully occupied with the let- 
ter as to neglect “the faith in Christ Jesus” — 
the dependence on his heavenly, illuminating 
power—which alone can make the written Word 
effective in promoting our spiritual knowledge. 
Hence they do not believe that the spread of a 
system of formal study of the Scriptures among 
our members will conduce to the strength of the 
body, or to the spiritual benefit of the Society 
of Friends. 

This view is strengthened by what has taken 
place in other bodies professing our name. The 
spread of Bibleschools in them has been attended 
by, or has led the way to, the introduction of 
departures from the simple manner of holding 
our meetings for worship, and to the adoption 
of other things which indicate a lessened reli- 
ance on the extension of Divine power, and an 
increased dependence on the wisdom and efforts 
of man, and thus has weakened the testimony 
to the spiritual nature‘of true religion, which 
was a distinguishing characteristic of our early 
members. 

It is, therefore, no matter of surprise that sad- 
ness covers the hearts of many of the faithful 
watchmen on the walls of our Zion, when they 
witness the efforts that are being made to in- 
duce Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to enter 
upon a course of action which, they believe, will 
lead to hurtful results; and which practically 
leads our young people to depend upon a know!l- 
edge of the\ Bible for spiritual food, instead of 
having their minds turned to the ever-living 
fountain of light and life. 

ei 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep States.—On the 20th instant, the Supreme 
Court of the United States declared the Income-tax 
law unconstitutional. The Court was divided as fol- 
lows: Against the law—Chief Justice Fuller, Justices 
Field, Gray, Brewer and Shiras. For the law—Jus- 
tices Harlan, Brown, Jackson and White. Up to Fifth 
Month Ist, the amount paid in on account of income 
tax was about $80,000. This money will be refunded 
upon application being made to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue through the Collector to whom the 
tax return was originally made. 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, at Bos- 
ton, on the 18th inst., handed down a decision in the 
Bell Telephone Berliner case, affirming the validity of 
the Berliner patent. 

The United States Geological Survey furnishes a 
report on the coal product of the United States for the 
year 1894, which shows a decrease of nearly 11,500,000 
“short” tons from the product of 1893, an a decrease 
in value of over $22,250,000. 

An indication of the improved condition of the times 
in this country is furnished by the arrival at Ellis Is- 
land on the 11th instant, of 4,002 immigrants, a num- 
ber not exceeded in any one day since Sixth Month 
Sth, 1893. 

An Ionia (Mich.), man, after a half-dozen years of 
experimenting, has perfected a model of a postal car 
that will attain a speed of 200 miles an hour, and is 
designed by the inventor to carry mail between the 
principal cities of the country. The car is to be 33 
feet long, and to run on a steel elevated track 18 feet 
above the ground. It is estimated the road will cost 
$10,000 a mile. The car is provided with an apparatus 
for picking up and throwing off mail automatically. 

The map on the north wall of the Broad Street Sta- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in Philadelphia, is 
15 feet wide and 120 feet long, and is said to be the 
largest map in the world. 


| heard everywhere. 
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A single California County has 489 miles of irrigat- 
ing ditches, constructed at u cost of $3,000,000. The 
total investment in the State for irrigating purposes is 
placed at $100,000,000. 

A San Francisco despatch says that an investigation 
“has revealed the fact that California is being overrun 
by cheap Japanese labor.” 

The New York Police Reorganization bill was lost 
in the Senate on the 15th inst. by a tie vote. A motion 
to reconsider failed on a like vote, and the bill was 
killed. 

Considerable damage has been done to wheat in In- 
diana and Illinois by the Hessian fly. 

On the 18th inst., a woman at St. Alban’s, Vt., was 
engaged in heating her curling-iron over a kerosene 
lamp, when the lamp exploded and scattered the 
flames over the carpet, which immediately caught fire. 
Thus was started the most disastrous fire that ever 
visited a Vermont town, and which, before it was ex- 
tinguished, had burned over seventy-five acres, sweep- 
ing the heart of the business portion, destroying prop- 
erty valued at $750,000, and wiping out forty business 
places and 100 tenements, all in three hours’ time. 
Five hundred homeless people are sheltered in the 
places of worship and schools of the city. 

There were 372 deaths in this city last week, a de- 
crease of 82 from the previous week, and an increase 
of 25 as compared with the corresponling week of 
last year. Of the foregoing, 206 were males and 166 
females : 52 died of consumption ; 31 of heart disease ; 
31 of pnenmonia; 21 of convulsions; 17 of old age; 
16 of apoplexy; 16 of cancer; 14 of inflammation of 
the stomach and bowels; 11 of diphtheria; 10 of cas- 
ualties ; 9 of nephritis, and 9 of marasmus. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 2’s, 97; 4’s, reg., 112} a 113}; 
coupon, 113 a 113); 4’s, 1925, 1214 a 123; 5’s, reg., 
1153 a 116}; coupon, 115} a 116}; currency 6's, 100. 

Corron was quiet but firm, closing ;;c. higher, on 
a basis of 7,5;c. for middling uplands, 

Freep.—Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $17.00 a $17.50 ; 
spring bran, in sacks, spot, $17.00 a $17.50. 

FLour.— Winter super, $270 a $2.80; do., extras, 
$2.85 a $3.00 ; No. 2 winter family, $3.10 a $3 30; Penn- 
sylvania roller, clear, $3.30 a $3.50; do., do., straight, 
$3.50 a $3.70; Western winter, clear, $3.30 a $3.50; 
do., do., straight, $3.50 a $3.70; do., do., patent, $3.75 
a $3.90; spring, clear, $3.00 a $3.30; do., straight, 
$3.65 a $3.90; do., patent, $4.00 a $4.20; do., favorite 
brands, higher. Rye flour is scarce and firm. The 
mills are unwilling to sell choice Pennsylvania below 
$4, while $3.75 was freely bid. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 733 a 74c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 56} a 56}c. 
No. 2 white oats, 36 a 364. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, none here; good, 5}c.; me- 
dium, 5} a 53¢.; common, 4 a dc. 

SHEEP AND LampBs.—Extra, 4} a 5c.; good, 4 a 4}c.; 
medium, 3 a 3}c.; common, 2 a 2}c.; lambs, 34 a 5¥c. ; 
spring lambs, $2.50 a $5.00. 

Hogs.—6} a 7c. for Western, best grades, and 6 a 64c. 
for State. 

Foretign—The Government majority in England 
is now only ten, and the Government party organs 
are demanding an appeal to the country. It is be- 
lieved that the crisis will come in the vote on the 
Local Veto, or Local Option Biil, which Sir William 
Harcourt is determined to push forward. The Gov- 
ernment can choose their own time to dissolve Par- 
liament. The National Liberal Club accepts the end 
of Seventh Month as the most probable date for the 
elections. 

A despatch from Amsterdam, dated the 17th inst., 
says: “A fierce gale is sweeping the country, doing 
great damage to property. Telegrams from the east 
side of the Zuider Zee state that the water is so high 
that it has become necessary to close up all the sluices. 
All of the country in the vicinity of the Zevarte 
Water is submerged, and the river Yssel is flooding 
the lands around Kampem. Stream communication 
across the Zuider Zee to Amsterdam is wholly sus- 
pended. 

On the night of the 18th instant, the people of 
the City of Venice, Italy, were thrown into a state of 
panic, by a series of earthquakes that did much dam- 
age there and in other places. People who were in 
their houses when the first shock came, ran terror- 
stricken into the streets and their wild cries could be 
The shocks were so violent that 
houses swayed like ships in a seaway, and, in a num- 
ber of cases, roofs fell in, injuring many persons who 
had not sought safety in flight. The wildest scenes 
were at the theatres, where performances were going 
on as usual. The first shock cansed those in the 
audiences to look wonderingly at each other. Then 


the earth swayed again, and, amid shouts of “ earth. 
quake,” the crowds made wild rushes for the exits, 
Crazed with terror no respect was shown for the 
women or aged, and in the crush many were badly 
hurt. Upon reaching the streets the crowds from the 
theatres met those who had fled from their dwellings, 
and the excitement that ensued made confusion wore 
confounded. 

A despatch datel the 20:h instant, from Vien 
says: ‘The heavy rains which have prevaile 1 for the 
last few days caused the river Save to rise to a height 
sufficient to burst the dyke near the town of Agram, 
which together with a wide tract of territory, is snb. 
merged. The flood has totally destroyed the crops in 
the inundated district, and the damage to other prop. 
erty is very great.” 

On the 16th instant, Emperor Francis Joseph, of 
Austria, received the resignation of Premier Kalnoky. 
Count Goluchowski, a Pole, some time Austrian Ep. 
voy at Bucharest, has been appointed to succeed Count 
Kalnoky. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung has a St. Petersburg de- 
spatch saying that, notwithstanding the pressure 
brought to bear by the new triple alliance, Japan 
persists in declining to fix a date for the evacuation 
of the Chinese mainland. Japan, the despatch says, 
maintains her right to hold Port Arthur until half of 
the war indemnity shall have been paid, and to retain 
possession of Wei-Hai-Wei until the payment of the 
whole indemnity shall have been completed. Japan 
also declines to evacuate Corea until affairs there are 
settled and the independence of the country secured. 

On the 15th instant the Frankfurter Zietung published 
a despatch from St. Petersburg stating that Russia 
will occupy certain ports in Corea until the conditions 
she imposes on Japan shall have been satisfied. Six- 
teen thousand Russian troops will be concentrated on 
the frontier in readiness for service in the event of 
Japan refusing to agree to this plan. 

A despatch received in London on the 17th instant, 
states that complete anarchy prevails in the Island of 
Formosa, The Chinese soldiers are besieging the 
Governor's castle. A young Chinese literatus, named 
Chu, has been elected King. He repudiates Chinese 
rule, and intends to resist the annexation of the Island 
by the Japanese. The collapse of the movement is 
expected when the Japanese arrive to take possession 
of Formosa. 

A despatch from St. John’s, Newfoundland, says it 
is openly admitted there that “ confe leration is a dead 
issue.” Canada has refused to assume the full New- 
foundland debt of $15,000,000, and Great Britain has 
declined to interfere while Newfoundland is a self- 
governing colony. 


NOTICES. 


Correction. — T. C. Battevy informs us that the 
Treaty mentioned in his article on the Musquakie 
Indians, in No. 38 of THE FRIEND, was made in 1832, 
not in 1822. 


“ QUAKERISM as a Factor in the World’s History,” 
by J. E. Southall. A few copies of the above pamphlet, 
extracts from which appeared in a late issue of THE 


FRIEND, can be had at this Office. -Price, five cents 
each by mail. 

A younG woman Friend, college graduate, would 
like a position as teacher in a Friends’ (ur private) 
school, or as a tutor in a private family. Address 

“C. D.,” Office of Toe FRIEND. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoou.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M, 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p. Mm. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. 

ZEBEDEE HaInes, Sup’t. 


Diep, at her home near Earlham, Iowa, Fourth 
Month 8th, 1895, in her seventy-eighth year, KeziaH 
Cook, wife of William H. Cook, and daughter of David 
and Bathsheba Bowles, a member of Bear Creek 
Monthly Meeting of Conservative Friends. She was 
in early life convinced of the doctrines and practices 
of Friends, and always thereafter lived in accordance 
therewith. Her end was peace. 

, at her residence in Moorestown on the fourth of 
Fourth Month, 1895, Racuer 8S. Lrpeincort, in the 
eightieth year of her age; a member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. 
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